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as has existed. But few of them were educated or fitted 
for authority in government. Educated immigrants ar- 
riving in Monrovia today will find it possible for them 
to shape the destinies of 2,500,000 savage and semi- 
savage folk. The hope that President King cherishes, 
that he will be able to get immigrants of the kinds he 
wants from the many schools for negroes in the United 
States, is one that, if it is not answered by volunteers in 
considerable numbers, will indicate a disappointing lack 
of racial loyalty among negroes in the United States 
who have had much done for them. 

Christian missions are facing new problems. The 
transfer of German colonial possessions to new con- 
trollers, trustees, mandataries — call them what you 
will — casts upon Eoman Catholic and Protestant sup- 
porters of Christian missions in those territories moral 
and financial obligations which in some cases are going 
to be onerous. Further German administration of the 
"missions" is made impossible under the terms of the 
treaty. The task, therefore, will fall chiefly upon ad- 
herents of the Eoman, Lutheran, and Eeformed churches 
in the United States; and this despite the fact that 
Americans are not to profit politically or military wise 
by the transfer of territory. This expectation with 
respect to the responsiveness and generosity of Ameri- 
can Christians is based on two facts: their primacy as 
proved administrators of missionary enterprises on a 
large scale and their unprecedented scale of giving, 
shown long before the war and also demonstrated by 
their pouring out of money during the war, not only 
for humanitarian, but for distinctively religious causes. 
The chief share of this new fund which must be raised 
to keep in existence the missions of German Protestant- 
ism in Africa, Asia, and the Islands of the Pacific will 
come from the purses of Lutherans among the churches 
in the United States; and fortunately their domestic 
policy of unification of the many synods, now under 
way, will make joint action possible on a scale that 
would have been impossible five years ago. How far 
the Scandinavian synods will combine with the dis- 
tinctively German ones is a detail to be watched with 
interest. A few days ago the National Lutheran Coun- 
cil of the United States formally presented to the Su- 
preme Council in Paris a plan for assumption by it and 
by the German Eeformed Churches in the United States 
of responsibilities which have been thrust upon them by 
facts, which we hint at above. Eeports from Germany 
indicate that the Treaty's terms as to surrender of the 
German missions is resented deeply. Japan, which 
comes into control of the Caroline, Marshall, and Mari- 
anna Islands in the North Pacific, has been negotiating 
with the Vatican relative to new leaders in the Eoman 
Catholic missions of those islands, since Germans who 
founded and managed them have long since been de- 
ported. Prom the Vatican's standpoint the main pres- 
ent difficulty is to get a sufficient number of Japanese 
Eoman Catholics to assume charge of the work. Failing 
to secure these, the Vatican has agreed with Japan to 
provide French, Spanish, and Italian missioners. 



The Letter Box 

New Yobk City, September 13, 1919. 
Editob Advocate of Peace. 

My Deab Sib : A Senate resolution purporting to declare how 
the treaty should be interpreted is a mere scrap of paper, 
which the Federal Supreme Court holds to be "absolutely 
without legal significance" (183 U. S., 180). 

No reservation by the United States Senate, either of the 
Monroe Doctrine or of the United States reserved right to 
withdraw from the League of Nations, would be effective 
unless at the time such reservation were attempted to be 
exercised the council of the League then approved of its 
exercise. 

Such reservation might be as worthless and ineffectual as 
the like reservation of the alleged right of Virginia, New 
York, and Rhode Island to secede from the Federal Union, 
contained in the respective ratifications of the United States 
Constitution by those States, was held to be during the civil 
war. By the sword of war, and later by the decision of the 
Federal Supreme COurt, it was decided that, notwithstanding 
express reservations in their ratifications of the Constitution 
of the right of those States to secede, the Federal Union was 
perpetual and indissoluble (Texas vs. White, 7 Wallace, 700. 
722, 725-6). 

Virginia's ratification of the Federal Constitution does 
"declare and make known that the powers granted under the 
Constitution, being derived from the people of the United 
States, may be resumed by them whensoever the same shall 
be perverted to their injury or oppression" (Documentary 
History of the Constitution of the United States, p. 145). 

New York's ratification of the Federal Constitution de- 
clares "That the powers of government may be reassumed 
by the people whensoever it shall become necessary to their 
happiness" (Documentary History, pp. 190. 191). 

Rhode Island's ratification declares "That the powers of 
government may be reassumed by the people whensoever it 
shall become necessary to their happiness" (Documentary 
History, p. 311). 

In Fourteen Diamond Rings vs. U. S., 183 U. S., 176, 179- 
180, a reservation by a majority of each house of Congress to 
the treaty of peace with Spain was held to be "absolutely 
without legal significance" (183 U. S., 180). 

The Council of the League of Nations is an autocracy like 
the Holy Alliance, without any Supreme Court or any other 
Council or legislative body to hold it in check. It is the sole 
judge of its own powers. It is a union of the executive, 
legislative, and judiciary merged into one body. If its de- 
cision, however erroneous, is disregarded, an international 
boycott, embargo, or taboo will be followed by an interna- 
tional war, in which it is the duty of everv member State to 
support the international war to the utmost of its strength 
There is no more reason to believe that in an emergency the 
Monroe Doctrine would be respected because reserved or the 
reserved right to secede peaceably allowed than was the like 
reserved right in the case of Virginia (likewise of New York 
and Rhode Island) in 1861. 

Respectfully yours, Henry A. Fobsteb. 



Miagao, Iloilo, Philippine Islands, July 10. 
To the Secbetaby, Amebican Peace Society. 

My Deab Sib : At present I beg to express my wishes to 
you that, on account of the present-day conditions of the 
economic living here, I undoubtedly cannot continue or re- 
new my present membership to your world-wide famed 
Society. 

However, as I know already by heart the aims for which 
you founded your famous Society and when comes those 
days in which the hardships of our present living could be 
remedied, there at that time I will just call your attention or 
to directly mail my continual subscription payment. 

Please pardon this slight declination, and believe me, with 
renewed thanks. 

Yours ever faithfully, G. M. 
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Buffalo, N. Y., August 14, 1919. 
The Editor of Advocate of Peace. 

Dear Sib: I have been greatly interested in reading the 
various speeches, articles, and letters regarding the League 
of Nations Covenant published in your paper. In none of 
these, however, have I seen proposed what would appear to 
be a simple and logical course for the Senate to pursue, 
namely, ratify the covenant and treaty without reservation 
and at the same time serve a notice of withdrawal by the 
United States from the League at the expiration of two 
years ; this notice to be accompanied by a statement of the 
particular reasons why the covenant is not satisfactory to 
this country, but with the assurance that should it be 
amended in such particulars within two years, the United 
States would be pleased to revoke its withdrawal and con- 
tinue membership, due to its firm belief in the desirability of 
a League of Nations. 

The covenant has been criticised because the right of with- 
drawal from the League on two years' notice is granted only 
when the nation serving the notice has fulfilled all its obli- 
gations as a member of the League, thereby giving oppor- 
tunity for serious disagreement as to whether the nation in 
question had met its obligations or not Notice being given 
by the United States at the time of ratification, there can be 
no chance of such a disagreement, but the Treaty of Peace 
with Germany and the League Covenant would then go into 
effect at once, which, as President Wilson has so forcibly 
said, is now the supreme need in order to bring about peace 
and quiet in the business and polities of the whole world. 

It is too much to expect that a document creating so 
momentous an institution should be perfect, drawn up as it 
was, at a time when men's nerves were quivering and un- 
strung, their hearts throbbing with the passions aroused by 
more than four years of war and their emotions overpowered 
by the sufferings and sorrows which that war had brought. 
We in America, far removed from the scene of conflict and 
comparatively free from the anxieties and fears of the 
European nations, can easily find real defects in the League 
Covenant. It is so important, however, to have the Peace 
Treaty including the covenant, promptly ratified, that we 
can better take the chance of being a member of the League 
for the next two years than to refuse to ratify or to ratify 
with reservations. Since no important action can be taken by 
the Council or Assembly of the League except on an unani- 
mous vote, no serious obligation can be imposed on this 
country during a two years' membership as to ratify with 
reservations. We are told that the Peace Conference re- 
fused to allow China to ratify the treaty with reservations. 
How then can they permit this country to do so; or, if the 
United States shall be permitted to do so, why cannot each 
of the other twenty or more allied nations insist upon reser- 
vations to meet their own peculiar conception of changes 
required by their situation and form of government. The 
United States is not the only proud and independent nation 
in the world, and if we demand this right other nations 
surely will do the same and can scarcely be refused. What, 
then, becomes of the treaty and covenant? Ratification with 
reservations is also open to the serious objection that, unless 
the other parties to the covenant formally agree to the reser- 
vations, there can be no certainty as to what is the true and 
authoritative statement of the meaning of the covenant on 
the propositions in question. There will then be fruitful 
causes of discord and future trouble. If ratified, however 
without reservation or exception, the League Council and 
Assembly can in the next two years consider proposed amend- 
ments and can calmly and deliberately debate them and will 
have the benefit of some actual experience in the operations 
of the League on which to base decisions. 

It is well to remember that several of the State conven- 
tions in ratifying the United States Constitution accom- 
nanied their acceptance with the earnest recommendation of 
various amendments, and that within two years ten amend- 
ments were adopted. 

We are apt to forget the enormous difficulties overcomein 
framing the Constitution of 1789. As Mr. Bryce says in The 
American Commonwealth:" "The Convention bad not only 
to create de novo a national government for a widely scat- 
tered people, but they had in doing so to respect the fears 
and jealousies and apparently irreconcilable interests of 



thirteen separate Commonwealths." The obstacles to its 
ratification seemed insurmountable, but were finally over- 
come. Be it remembered, too, that this great document was 
framed in a time of profound peace, more than five years after 
the end of the Revolutionary War, and that the States 
adopting it had a common language, a common heritage of 
English institutions and law, and a much greater community 
of interest than can be said of the nations now engaged in 
forming a League, embracing, as they do, representatives of 
all the races on earth, and the Oriental as well as the West- 
ern civilization. If it was difficult to frame the American 
Constitution, what shall we say of the task of creating a 
League of Nations, which should embrace all the nations of 
the world. 

Let me add that the writer is ardently in favor of a 
League of Nations, believing that only by such means can the 
future peace of the world be secured. He would rather see 
the treaty adopted with all its defects than to have it fail, 
and suggests that the notice of withdrawal be given at the 
same time with ratification, in the confident expectation that 
the covenant will be so amended and improved within two 
years that the United States will gladly retain its member- 
ship in order to do its part towards fulfilling that dream of 
the ages— an organization of the wor^d and universal peace. 
Yours truly, Frank F. Williams. 



63 South Hill Park, 

London, June 9. 
Dear Mr. Call: 

I read with much interest your article on "The Popular 
Control of the League." From this article and many similar 
ones I have read, it is plain that there is something funda- 
mentally wrong with the Covenant. To me, the very idea 
of a covenant is wrong. We want a democratically elected 
international parliament, international laws promulgated by 
that parliament, and an international administration. All 
else is very likely camouflage, to keep the world in bonds to 
militarism, capitalist exploitation, and oligarchy. I regard 
as unwholesome the very idea of a league, savouring, as it 
does, of irresponsible action. We want a parliament, not a 
league. I believe it will be quicker to ignore the Covenant 
and work for a parliament than to convert the present instru- 
ment into a useful document. 

Let us have done with sentimentalism, with leagues and 
covenants, and give the world a constitution such as every 
democratic country of today possesses. Without a parlia- 
ment the nations of today would be in the wilderness ; with- 
out a parliament— covenant, good or bad— the world-state 
will remain a pious aspiration and wars be as rife as ever. 

I hope the American Peace Society will clarify and sim- 
plify the issue now before the world by asking for a demo- 
cratically elected international legislature, judiciary and 
administration. 

Sincerely yours, G. Sphxer. 



505 Fifth Avenue, New York, October 6, 1919. 
Dear Peace Friends: 

I am glad to send the within today. Wish to say, also, 
that The Advocate of Peace is read and valued in my home. 
It helps to keep thought clear which might otherwise become 
confused by listening to the mental boiler-shop of the daily 

dfgss 

Perhaps as things unfold toward the revelation of "a better 
world"— the realization of God's kingdom— this comforting 
of bewildered hearts and minds will be seen to have been 
vour real work. 

Yours faithfully, Joseph B. Baker. 



10 Putney Road, Brattleboro, Vt., October 18, 1919. 
American Peace Society, Washington, D. C. 

Gentlemen : . . . The work that your society is doing 
is worthy of our hearty and cordial support, which I most 
gladly give in this small way of $— , for which I enclose my 

cticck. 

Yours very truly, Miss Alue F. Mobse. 



